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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Viceroy of New Spain. By Donald E. Smith, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of History and Geography in the University of Cali- 
fornia. University of California Publications in History, Vol. i, 
No. 2. Berkeley: University of California Press, March, 1913. 
Pp. 195. 

This is a very thorough study of the most important office in the 
Spanish government of Mexico. In an historical introduction, Dr. 
Smith indicates the importance of the history of New Spain, and at 
the outset explains that the value of his study is in its exposition of the 
forms of colonial government of Spain and the comparison with the 
better known colonial government of England in India. The Viceroy's 
office attained its fullest development in Mexico under Galvez. In the 
eighteenth century, New Spain shared in the reform of Charles III, 
and the last quarter of the eighteenth century was the prelude to the 
war of independence. 

The Viceroy's duties were twofold: those he owed to his superiors 
in Spain and those to his subordinates in the colony. He exercised a 
triple authority over all the territory from Guatemala to Louisiana and 
Oregon: 1) he was Gobernador or Governor, exercising civil authority, 
collecting taxes, administering mines, accounting for disbursements and 
for the direction of public works, promoting industries and the welfare 
of the people, appointing civil subordinates and acting as president of 
the superior court or Audiencia; 2) he was Captain-General, or supreme 
authority over the military and naval forces, and for this reason the 
earliest viceroys were military men; 3) he was the king's representative, 
as civil head of the church with the title of Vice-patron. 

Numerous and important changes were made in the course of time 
in the powers of the Viceroys. The Audiencia or Council which was 
created to advise the Viceroy corresponded directly with the home gov- 
ernment. The Eesidencia or the trial at the end of his term was meant 
to bring to light any maladministration. These checks, however, had 
broken down by the middle of the eighteenth century. The viceregal 
government was established in 1535. In 1761 Charles III sent Jose 
de Galvez to New Spain as a visitador general. He reported to the 
king many political, economic and social abuses, and his investigation 
resulted in the Decree of Intendents of 1768. This took all matters of 
finance from the Viceroy's jurisdiction and lodged it in the hands of 
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the Junta General de real Hacienda, with a general superintendent at 
its head to whom the provincial intendents were required to report 
directly. There were twelve such intendencies, and each intendant had 
charge of four departments: revenue and finance, justice, war, and 
police. The result of this was the substitution of a dual administration 
for a single, autocratic one. 

The Viceroy's relations with the Home Government are brilliantly 
set forth in a chapter which simplifies this very difficult subject. The 
first body organized to care for the new possessions was the new Council 
of the Indies, which made laws for the colonies and appointed the 
Viceroy and other important officers. There was then created a Ministry 
of the Indies which was the immediate superior of the Viceroys. The 
Viceroys were appointed by the King on the advice of the Council. 
They were always noblemen, named for a term of three years, but held 
the post practically at the pleasure of the king. The salary amounted 
to $60,000. The home government had two forms of control over the 
Viceroys: direct, by means of royal decrees and by the independent 
action of the coordinate officials in Mexico ; and indirect by the residencies 
at the end of the term. 

As Governor the Viceroy had a varied list of duties. Among these 
were the local government of the central province; acting as judge 
of the City of Mexico, chairman of the general Indian court, judge 
of cases arising in the postoffice department and in military cases; 
building of public works ; supervision of public health ; municipal prob- 
lems, such as paving, illumination, fire protection, police protection, 
water and food supplies; the moral condition of the people; immigra- 
tion ; charity and poor relief (the poorhouses, foundling asylums, mutual 
insurance societies, pawnshops) ; the lay courts for trade relations, and 
the trade guilds. 

As Captain-General, the Viceroy was all-important in New Spain. 
Herein lies the greatest contrast between Spanish and English provin- 
cial governments. There was no separate department of war in New 
Spain. The Viceroy was commander in chief, and was assisted in time 
of war by a council, or board of strategy. His first assistant was the 
subinspector-general, or chief of staff, who was appointed by the crown 
to act as a check upon the Viceroy. The Mexican army was made up of 
the different elements of the population. It numbered about five thou- 
sand. The colony was divided into ten districts, in which a reserve 
militia was well organized, numbering about thirty-five thousand. The 
gulf coast was the best protected part of the territory on account of the 
danger from Great Briain. The chief fortified cities were Vera Cruz, 
Acapulco and Perote. The navy consisted of two small flotillas on the 
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two coasts, with bases at Vera Cruz and Acapulco. The Viceroy had 
to provide the troops with barracks, hospitals, pay, etc. 

As Vice-Patron, the Viceroy had a unique position. The relations 
between Church and State in New Spain were free from serious con- 
flict, due probably to the fact of definite settlement of old controversies 
in Spain before there was any Church in America; and possibly also to 
the fact that the difficulty of communication with the Home Govern- 
ment gave the ecclesiastical authorities in Spain little chance or tempta- 
tion to interfere. The office of the Viceroy was to see that the King's 
rights were not interfered with by overzealous ecclesiastics. His duties 
as Vice-Patron were manifold : he had to see that ecclesiastical elections 
were carried on impartially and without disorder ; he could choose parish 
priests, and could fill the chairs and fellowships in colleges. He had 
the administration of justice in clerical cases. His duties in relation to 
the schools and charitable institutions were solely with regard to cases 
of disputed jurisdiction in the matter of appointment of officials and 
inspectors. 

The reforms of Galvez were for the purpose of securing a more 
efficient local government, for the improvement of social conditions, 
and for the increased prosperity of the Spanish Empire. The free trade 
Eeglamento, of October 12, 1778, consisted of fifty-five articles which 
gave greater freedom to trade between the colonies and Spain and great 
impetus to such commerce. They defined minutely the conditions 
under which such trade could be carried on. The reason for reform 
at this time was to remedy the desperate condition of the poorer classes 
in New Spain and to prevent the people from following the example 
of the English Colonies. By the Decree of Intendants, of December 
14, 1786, there were provided a Superintendent-General, a superior 
Council, twelve intendencies, and the suppression of all the old Corregi- 
dores and Alcaldes Mayores. Although his duties were primarily of a 
financial nature, the intendant really became the principal civil power. 
The results of this law were the introduction of a more definite official 
hierarchy, centralizing the government of the provinces, and making 
the Indians more independent. Its chief defects were that the intend- 
ants appointed were inferior men and the provinces too large for them 
to rule. 

There was great need for this excellent work. The great bulk of 
material we possess on Spanish America deals with the administrative 
system only casually. Dr. Smith has given us a valuable aid to a more 
thorough comparison between Spanish rule in New Spain and that of 
the English in their colonies farther north. An exhaustive bibliography 
completes his volume. Occasionally there are exaggerations about the 
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Church's retardative policy in New Spain, but on the whole the work 
is done in an impartial and scholarly manner, and reflects credit upon 
the University of California, where the author is Assistant Professor 
of History and Geography. The volume has no index. 



Undercurrents in American Politics. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
President of Yale University. Yale University Press, 1915. 
Pp. xii + 186. 

In the spring of 1914, President Harley delivered the Ford Lectures 
at the University of Oxford, and the Barbour-Page Lectures at the 
University of Virginia. The first three dealt with the general subject 
of " Property and Democracy," the second three with " Political Me- 
thods Old and New." Both groups have been combined to form the 
present volume. As the author remarks in the preface, the entire six 
might have been appropriately entitled, " Extra-Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States." Taken together they present in brief 
compass a remarkably comprehensive survey of the working of some 
of the most important economic and political forces in American history. 

The first lecture begins with the disconcerting statement that, when 
the Constitution of the United States was written, neither the nation 
as a whole nor any of its commonwealths, " was a democracy in the 
modern sense of the word." Everywhere the political and social systems 
were essentially aristocratic: in most of the New England states the 
aristocracy was based upon religion and landed property; in the other 
states it rested almost entirely on some form of wealth. Suffrage was 
confined to taxpayers, and in one state, South Carolina, the qualifica- 
tions for the office of governor included property to the value of ten 
thousand pounds. The names of the Yale students were arranged in 
the catalogue of that institution, "not in alphabetical rank, but in the 
order of the respectability of their parentage . . . Thomas Jefferson's 
doctrines of political equality were not drawn from an observation of 
the practices that prevailed in his immediate neighborhood" (pp. 6, 
10). The birth of a spirit at once national, American, and democratic, 
did not occur until after the war of 1813, when the liberal land-policy 
of the Federal government with regard to the settlement of the immense 
region beyond the Alleghanies and in the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, made possible a society of freeholders on a basis of sub- 
stantial equality. 

Although the influence of this new population made America defin- 
itely democratic, it worked no corresponding change in the industrial 



